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VENTILATION. 


A FRIEND and subscriber desires that something may be 
said in the Journal on the subject of ventilation. It is surely 
an important subject, and though much has been said and 
written within the last score of years, it is still true that a 
lamentable degree of ignorance and indifference prevail in 
the community in relation to it. Year after year the pupils 
and teachers in our schools are called to suffer from breath- 
ing the vitiated air of the school room, and we will venture to 
assert that the expenses incurred by illness caused by the de- 
fective ventilation of the school-houses of any town, in a 
single winter, would be more than sufficient to provide for 
the thorough ventilation of those school-houses. If children 
were required to eat food which undue exposure had ren- 
dered unfit for use, or to wear clothing which had been 
exposed to contagious diseases, it would be considered both 
unreasonable and hazardous. And yet in how many cases 
are our youth obliged to do that which is worse than either 
of these, and nothing is said or done to prevent the same! 
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In how many of our schools are the pupils called to suffer, 
daily and hourly, from the evil effects of impure air, until 
the blood and the entire system become deranged, and head- 
aches, lassitude and ennui prevail. 

The late Horace Mann has said: “ To put children ona 
short allowance of fresh air is as foolish as it would have 
been for Noah, during the deluge, to have put his family on 
a short allowance of water. Since God has poured out an 
atmosphere fifty miles deep, it is enough to make a miser 
weep to see our children stinted in breath,”—and yet, it may 
be added, there is occasion for such weeping within the limits 
of nearly every town of our State. Forty or fifty chil- 
dren are often crowded into an unventilated and ill arranged 
school room, whose foul air they are obliged to breathe for 
several hours daily. Nor is this all. At home the same pro- 
cess is ofien continued. Around the air tight stove, in a 
close room, may be found nearly a dozen sleepy, languid, 
half-alive human beings, who spend an evening in a semi- 
torpid state, and then retire to sleep in close apartments, and 
thus, day and evening, and night, the same process is going 
on, and the system gradually but surely, becoming enervated 
and diseased. It must be regarded as a calamity or dire ne- 
cessity which closes the open fire-place and supplies, in its 
stead, the air-tight stove, now so frequently met with. 

But it is to the school-house that we wish particularly to 
direct attention. In the old school-houses there was no at- 
tempt at ventilation, and in many of the new ones, the 
attempt has been perfectly abortive. We have seen many a 
school-house, of modern structure, in which the only means 
for ventilating consisted in a small opening at the top of the 
room through which the heated air passed into a close attic 
with no chance for further egress. Yet many have not even 
this apology for ventilation. 

But how shall we ventilate? Perhaps we can best answer 
this by stating what has been done, and giving the plan 
promised in one of the best ventilated school-houses of out 
state, a school-house good enough for any district. The 
house to which we allude is in Middlefield. It was con- 
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structed under the direction of David Lyman, Esq., an ni- 
telligent farmer who has given special attention to the sub- 
ject of ventilation. We will quote from his description of 
- the ventilating and heating arrangements: 


« The ventilation and the warming of the house should be 
well attended to. We ventilate in several ways: Ist. By the 
windows; both sashes are hung with pulleys, and raised or 
lowered at pleasure. 2d. The chimney has an air flue around 
the smoke flue, opening about four feet above the roof, and 
about four feet below the top of the smoke flue, to prevent the 
smoke from coming down the ventilating flue, as it would oc. 
casionally do if both discharged at the same point. This flue 
has a register at the top, and one at the bottom of the room. 

“ We have also a twenty-six inch ‘Emerson £xhauster, 
which is operated by the wind; it is much more effective 
than one would suppose. This is placed on the top of the 
house, and is connected with a box in the attic, from which 
two air-flues, nicely made of pine boards, are carried down 
to fhe floor of the building. One flue is one by two feet, and 
is brought down into the girls’ entry, and opens into the top 
and bottom of the main room by registers. The other flue 
is one foot square, and is brought into the recitation room, 
and also has registers at the top and bottom of the room. I- 
think an exhauster of twenty or twenty-two inches capacity, 
(with flues corresponding to its size,) would be sufficiently 
large for our house. 

“ We warm our house in the following manner: Ist. We 
have a ‘cold air box, (eighteen inches square,) from the out- 
side through the foundation, and opening into the room 
directly under the stove. This box has a valve or damper 
which is opened and shut at pleasure. The box is well pro- 
tected from fire under the stove. The stove isso constructed 
that it warms the air before it passes into the room. 

“The floor under the stove is protected with zinc. The 
stove is then placed over the opening to the cold air box, and 
a Russia iron ‘ Jacket, of the same height of the stove, is 
then placed around the sides and back of the stove, leaving 
aspace of six inches between the jacket and the stove, but 
fitting closely at the front of the stove, and the whole well 
nailed to the floor all around; also a piece fitted closely under 
the front end of the stove, and nailed to the floor. All this 
is to prevent the escape of cold air into the room before it is 
warmed. On a level with the bottom of the stove are pieces 
‘of iron riveted on the jacket, and are bent at right angles so 
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as to reach to the stove, upon which is placed a kind of wire 
grate, and upon this are thrown coils of furnace packing until 
the whole space between the jacket and the stove is full ; (we 
used fifty-six pounds of packing for our stove.) Over the 
space between the jacket and stove we put a strip of wire . 
cloth to prevent persons from removing the packing. When 
the stove is heated, the packing becomes hot by its contact 
with the stove and the radiation of heat from the stove, and 
thoroughly warms the air in its passage through it into the 
room. 

“ Three eight-inch round registers are placed, one on each 
side, and one on the back side of the jacket, close to the floor, 
through which arise the air of the room for the first warming 
of the house. ‘They can then be closed and the cold air let 
in through the cold air box.” . 

The school-house alluded to by Mr. Lyman, has ample ae- 
commodations for fifty or sixty pupils, and is a model fora 
rural district. The house has been in use nearly four years, 
and during these years there has been an unusual degree of 
health and activity on the part of the pupils, owing, in a great 
degree, doubtless, to the excellent provision for ventilating. 

“ But,” says one, “I am now teaching in an old building, 
* crowded with pupils, and with no provision for removing im- 
pure air and supplying its place with fresh and pure: what 
can Ido?” One thing you can do and should do, every 
half day, and that is, raise your windows and bid the pure 
air a welcome entrance. Let this be done during the recess. 
At morning and at noon, a half hour or less before commenc- . 
ing, give the pure air a chance to sweep through the room. 

“ All very well,” says one, “‘ but some of my patrons will 
object on the ground that it will require more wood to warm 
the house anew, after this window opening.” It is true such 
persons will be found occasionally, but let them not inter- 
fere with the performance of your duty to yourself and those 
under your charge. ‘The opposition of one whose views are 
80 narrow, will not prove half as injurious to you as the mor 
bid and unchanged air of the school room. 

It is the disregard of the principles of ventilation that ren- 
ders school teaching so oppressive and health-destroying. It 
is to the same neglect that may be traced most of the head- 
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aches and feelings of fatigue which so often oppress teachers 
and pupils. 

We remember a case in point. Many years ago we were 
in the habit of visiting a friend who had about one hundred 
pupils in an old and unventilated house. The teacher was 
an able one, and yet we always found a remarkable listless. ~ 
ness in the school, and at every visit some of the pupils were 
asleep. This teacher and school were taken into a new 
house,—a model house,—a well ventilated house. And 
what a change was apparent! The same teacher, the same 
pupils,—but how different in appearance. There were no 
sleepy ones; all were active, and a feeling of cheerfulness 
prevailed. The entire aspect of the school seemed a perfect 
contrast with the old one, and the teacher said his duties 
seemed far less arduous than before, and his pupils seemed 
to accomplish far more, and that with an energy and prompt- 
ness before unknown. 

Let it be remembered that no teacher or pupil can long 
expect to enjoy good health if he spends several hours of 
every day in an impure atmosphere. He has no right to 
expect it. e 
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A WORD TO YOUNG TEACHERS.—By Jussie Day. 


WuiLe many expend vast amounts of time and thought 
in perfecting the plan of our Union Schools, and our best 
educators devote all their energies to the working out of its 
details, it has seemed that our country schools have been 
somewhat overlooked, and that the young teachers of them 
‘have not received that sympathy and counsel which is need- 
ful under the peculiar trials they have to encounter. With 
but a dozen little ones around them, their difficulty is to 
find enough to occupy their time; and the hours pass by 
with a slow and weary step. Perhaps a word from one 
who has tried it, and therefore knows, may not be inappli- 
cable. 
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The time is not so long ago that we can not remember 
when we too aspired to the honorable distinction of school 
ma’am in a country school. The house was situated, like 
many others, where four roads meet; and the nearest ap- 
proach to a tree was across a ten-acre lot; and ali day long 
the melting summer sun came down upon the low roof, and 
thyough the curtainless windows, in one fierce blaze of light 
and heat. 

Well do we remember the first few tedious weeks of that 
summer school, before we had learned how to “keep” it. 
There were but thirteen pupils—all told; and it was a daily 
problem—most difficult of solution, too—how to keep busy 
from nine o’clock until twelve, and from one until four; for 
it was an unpardonable offense to close the exercises a mo- 
ment before the time. 

And so our principal business was to devise ways for 
keeping busy. But still, lengthen out the recitations as we 
would, they obstinately refused to fit into the allotted time; 
there would always be a gap between the last one and four 
o’clock, It seemed as if the sun went back daily upon the 
dial-plate at least fifteen degrees. 

And if by chance a pupil%taid away some day—that 
pupil composing, as he often did, a whole class—then was 
the perplexity doubly increased. Oh, how anxiously have 
we stood at each of the four windows looking down each 
of the four roads, watching for the coming of the little ones, 
or listening for the patter of their little feet upon the thresh- 
old! 

But at last we learned a secret that there was pleasant 
and profitable employment for every moment of the day. 
And shall we tell you the secret, young friends ? 

In the first place, make your school room as attractive as 
possible. If your windows have no curtains, garnish them 
as often as twice a week with fresh green boughs. Mention 
it to your pupils once, and you will see with what alacrity 
your boys will cross even the ten-acre lot to bring them for 
you; and you will see, too, how much better the same boys 
will study sitting beneath their friendly shade, than with the 
hot sun pouring its rays upon their defenseless heads. 
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And do not chide them if they occasionally look up from 
their books, and cast a glance to* where the sun, shining 
through the green leaves, has paved the floor with curiously 
wrought mosaic. They love to look upon beauty as well as 
you, and such a glance refreshes them. 

Then, if you have no vase, bring a pitcher to put flowers 
in. If it be minus the handle, and with a broken nose, 
never mind. A skillful arranging of the flowers will conceal 
these defects, and you will see with what pride and pleasure 
the little girls will keep it filled for you, how they will look 
up from their lessons to catch a sight of the flowers they put 
in, and how, refreshed with the bright colors and beautiful 
forms, they will go to their studying with a new zest. And 
if one little fellow, with a more loving heart than a discrim- 
inating taste, should bring you his chubby hands full of 
stemless dandelions, accept the gift with as pleasant a smile, 
and as hearty a “Thank you, Charley,” as if they were 
moss-rose buds ; and do not disdain to place them in your 
broken pitcher, although they should hide some more ambi- 
tious flower. Place them, too, where Charley can see them, 
and some of the sunshine from their golden petals will enter 
into his soul and beam out upon his face, and you will find 
that b-a ba, k-e-r ker, is mastered with much less difficulty 
than you had thought possible. 

When the recitation in Geography comes on, take imag- 
inary travels with your class upon.the map. Stop at every 
point of interest upon the way, bring ont their slender 
stock of historical and local knowledge, and draw pretty 
largely upon your own. The eager faces and concentrated 
attention will tell you that pleasure is being combined with 
profit. 

In Arithmetic, after the regular lesson is finished, exercise 
your ingenuity in proposing*questions which shall have 
something for the result which is of practical interest to 
themselves; such as their own ages, the number and ages 
of their brothers and sisters, &c., and you will find that the 
Arithmetic hour has passed before you had thought it begun. 

In studying the Spelling lesson, send your class to the 
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board. Let them piek out the most difficult words, and 
write or print them on it. When the class comes to recite, 
you will find those words are not among the mis-spelled. 

Do not think you must confine your teaching to the 
branches you profess to teach. Informal teaching is often the 
most effectual. If a butterfly or a bee flutters in and alights 
apon your nosegay, call the children around it—teach them 
to admire its many-colored wings, or the wonderful provision 
made for extracting and carrying honey—show them the 
uses of the various parts, and their adaptation to each 
other—tell them some story of the butterfly or the bee—and 
it will.ever after have-a new interest for them. 

Take the little flowers in your hand—tell them the names 
and uses of the different parts—(children love to learn the 
names of beautiful things)—bid them find out and tell you 
the points of resemblance or of difference between any two— 
and, before you are aware; you will have a school of little 
naturalists, if not as scientific, at least as enthusiastic, as 
were ever Linnzus, or Audubon, or Agassiz. 

And, more than all, you will find that not only your own 
time and theirs has been fully occupied, and that four 
o’clock, instead of lagging half an hour behind your wishes, 
comes a full hour too soon, but that you have also associated 
in the minds of your little ones the idea of study and pleas- 
ure, and you have implanted within them the germs of those 
close habits of observation and niece powers of discrimina- 
tion, which shall be worth more to them than all the facts 
they have acquired. 

Think not, then, your station an insignifieant one, though 
not a dozen little ones come around you daily for instruction. 
By coming into such close contact with them, your power 
over them for good is immeasurably greater than that of 
those who have hundreds under their charge, and conse- 
quently must have but an imperfect knowledge of the needs 
and capacities of each individual. Only do your work faith- 
fully and well, and yours will be a bright enough crown of 
_ fejoicing at the last.—Mich. Jour. af Education. 
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“LIKE BEGETS LIKE.” 


Nornine is more true than the oft-repeated Prussian 
maxim, As is the teacher, so will be the schvol——and yet how 
few realize this to the extent they ought, and especially in 
reference to our primary schools; But in these schools more 
than in any other grade we need teachers who shall possess 
every lovely and lovable trait of character,—exhibiting in 
all respects and at all times an example worthy of the 
closest imitation,and constituting a model such as we might 
wish fo have the little ones copy. Let me ask you in im- 
agination to visit with me two schools. Here is a school of 
fifty pupils kept by an uneasy, garrulous person by the name 
of Jerusha Fussy Snarl. The pupils are, nearly all, untidy 
in appearance, inattentive to lessons, disorderly and noisy, 
whispering, moving about, and constantly asking unim- 
portant questions of the teacher. It is a sort of juvenile 
“Bedlam let loose.” But the children are not the only 
actors. Miss Jerusha F. Snarl, the teacher, takes a very prom- 
inent part. Listen to her, as in loud, petulant and snarly 
tones she thus speaks :—* We must have less noise, schol- 
ars.” “You are the worst set of young ones I ever saw,” 
“Sit down, Mary, and don’t let me see you up there again.” 
“John, didn’t I tell you not to whisper?” “TI declare, I have 
no patience left!” “Susan, what are you doing? You are 
always uneasy; you are enough to wear the life out of me.” 
“Sarah, haven’t I told you twenty times that you mustn't ° 
look out of the window? and yet you don’t mind one word 
Tsay.” ‘ ‘Thomas, sit down; what are you out of your seat 
for, you little plague?” Moses, I have told you five times 
that you could not go out,—and yet you keep asking; out 
with you, for you’ll never stop asking till you do go.” “ Pe- 
ter, didn’t I tell you I should punish you if you did that 
again? You'll get it by and by;”—and yet Peter continues 
at his pranks, well knowing, from past experience, that “ by 
and by” is a long way in the future, and always receding. 
Thus it continues in Miss Snarl's school through the live- 
. long day ; the teacher noisily and incessantly issuing mean- 
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ingless orders and threats,—the pupils regarding them as 
they would the whistling winds. The room is unswept and 
in disorder; the teacher is slovenly in her personal appear- 
ance, and unlovely and forbidding in look, tone and manner, 
All is disorder; no correct discipline; no true teaching; no 
good habits. The classes are called out without any appa- 
rent regard to time or manner: they move lazily and noisily 
to the recitation seat ; their answers are very indistinct and 
mostly imperfect; an utter heartlessness and heedlessness 
pervades every exercise and affect the whole school. The 
district hired Miss Snarl at the extravagant salary of one 
dollar per week, and she has the privilege of perambulating 
the district for her food and lodging—and we might say 
that she wronged the district, but in reality the true state of 
the case may be better summed up in the expressive words, 
“the biter bit,’—and all might be well enough, were it not 
that the worst effects of the bite were felt by the children 
who were entirely innocent in the whole matter,—sinned 
against, but not themselves sinning. But we have stopped 
long enough in this school ; let us pass along. 

Here we come to another of the same size, but how un- 
like. Miss Mary Cheerful Method is the presiding genius. 
As we enter, we are greeted by ber pleasant smile,—welcom- 
ing us toher school. She looks bright and happy ; the room 
is a model of neatness and order; the pupils seem cheerful and 
industrious, earnestly attentive to their lessons. There is no 
whispering, no useless questions, no confusion. Happy qui- 
etness and well-ordered industry meet the eye on every hand. 
The teacher says but little, and every word is uttered in that 
pleasant and subdued tone which is sure to be heard and 
regarded. The “still, small voice” is readily understood and 
implicitly and cheerfully obeyed,—for from Miss Mary’s eye 
go forth little rays of kindness, love and sympathy which 
penetrate to every little heart, and call forth unseen, but not 
unfelt, cords of love and sympathy, and bring from every 
little eye beams of affection and encouragement. When 
called to recite, the pupils take their appropriate places with 
alacrity and without ‘noise,—and, as we might expect, the 
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lessons are well prepared and accurately recited. It is in all 


respects a pleasant and profitable school,—perfectly contrast- 
ing with the former one. And can you not see, in each case, 
that “as was the teacher, so was the school?” And when 
we state the additional fact that the employers of Miss 
Method paid her the sum of five dollars per week, and fur- 
nished her with a “ steady boarding place,” may we not also 
see that as is a district,so will be both teacher and school ? 
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Ossecr lessons should form a prominent part of the daily 
exercises of the school room. Such lessons judiciously con- 
ducted will prove highly valuable in awakening thought and 
leading to expression. As aids in imparting such lessons, 
the school room should be adorned with appropriate pictures 
and paintings, and provided with a cabinet of various ob-. 
jects of interest. Shells, minerals, weights and measures, 

_ miniature implements for the farm and the workshop, would 
open a large and useful field for object lessons, and prove 
highly entertaining and instructive. 

In speaking of the primary schools in Germany, Prof. 
Stowe thus alludes to object lessons or familiar conversa- 
tional instruction :—* The teacher brings the children around 
him, and engages them in a familiar conversation with him- 
self. He addresses them all together or individually as cir- 
cumstances may require. He first directs their attention to 
the different objects in the school room, their position, form, 
color, size, materials of which they are made, &c., and re- 
quires precise and accurate descriptions. He then requires 
them to notice the various objects that meet their eye on the 
way to their homes; and a description of these objects, and 
the circumstances under which they saw them, will form 
the subject of the next morning’s lesson. Then the house 
in which they live, the shop in which their father works, the 
garden in which they walk, &c., will be subjects for success- 
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ive lessons; and in this way for six months or a year, the 


children are taught to study éhings ; to use their powers of 
observation, and speak with readiness and accuracy before 
books are put into their hands at all.” 

If a garden is given to a class for a lesson, they are asked 
its size and shape; whether there are trees in it ; what kinds 
of trees ; what the different parts of a tree are; what parts 
grow in the spring, and what parts decay in the autumn, 
and what remain the same throughout the wifter; 
whether any of the trees are fruit-trees, and what fruits they 
bear; when they ripen, how they look and taste; whether 
the fruit be wholesome or otherwise ; whether it will be pra- 
dent to eat much of it; what plants and roots there are in 
the garden, and the use made of them; what flowers and 
how they look, &e. 

Upon the play-ground, too, and in the fields and groves, 
an hour may be frequently spent with pleasure and _ profit. 
With a loving and devoted teacher, how many useful lessons 
may children learn in an hour’s ramble, and at the same 
time be led to love their teacher and their school duties, 
But forget not that 


“ Children are simple, loving, true ; 
"lis Heaven that made them so; 
And would you teach them,—be so too,— 
And stoop to what they know. 


“ Begin with simple lessons,—things 
On which they love to look ; 
Flowers, pebbles, insects, birds on wings,— 
These are God’s spelling-book. 


“ And children know His ABC, 
As bees where flowers are set: 
Would’st thou a skillful teacher be ? 
Learn, then, this alphabet. 


“ From leaf to leaf, from page to page, 
Guide thou thy pupil’s look, 
And when he asks, with aspeet sage, 
‘ Who made this wondrous book ?’— 
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“ Point thou, with reverent gaze, to Heaven, 
And kneel in earnest prayer, 

That lessons thou hast humbly given 

May lead thy pupil there.” 


Upon the play-ground the pupils may be taught many 
valuable lessons. There they will exhibit themselves as they 
are,—with all their. defects and errors. Let the teacher 
watch them at their sports, and kindly direct them,—at times 
even taking active part in their pastimes. Let her study to 
teach them to check angry feelings, dispel unkind thoughts, 
refrain from impatient manifestations, and avoid the use of. 
improper language. In fine, let her teach them how to play, 
and lead them to treat each other in a kindly spirit and with 
a due regard to the golden rule. All lessons in these diree- 
tions upon the play-ground will prove highly auxiliary to the 
exercises of the school room, and give to the teacher a de- 
gree of influence which she could not readily gain in any 
other way. 

Within the school room the exercises should be brief and 
spirited,—and the most unreserved attention should be 
claimed. Let the pupils be required to act with promptness 
and energy. From the outset let them be made to feel 
clearly that whatever is worth doing at allis worth doing well. 
Let some time, each half-day, be given to singing appropri- 
ate songs, and to the. performance of suitable calisthenic 
exercises,—and if each pupil can be supplied with one of 
the little slates, with simple drawings upon the frame, for 
his imitation, the hours of school will net pass heavily or 
uselessly away. 

Much attention should be given to discipline, and habits 
of cheerful submission and prompt obedience should be 
fully and thoroughly established. . To this end the moral 
faculties and susceptibilities should be duly awakened and 
cultivated. This is all-important. It has too often been 
the case in schools, that the intellect has been cared for 
while the moral nature has been neglected. But if it is 
true that “ out of the heart are the issues of life,” how desir- 
able is it that the source of these issues be made pure! ‘The 
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teacher should certainly aim to develop the finer and nobler 
feelings of the heart. A brilliant and cultivated intellect 
may dazzle and attract only to poison and destroy, unless 
affected and controlled by right heart-training. True edu- 
cation implies the proper culture of all the faculties of the 
heart and intellect, and the proper development of the 
physical powers. Of these the first named is the most essen- 
tial, and any system of education which fails to provide for 
this is sadly defective. 

Most teachers may readily assent to what has been said, 
and yet not know how they can accomplish the desired end. 
On this point no specific instructions can be given,—nothing 
more fhan a few suggestive hints. If the teacher has a 
‘ heart keenly alive to the importance of the subject, he will 
be ready in “devising ways and means.” For young pupils, 
I would say, avoid all set and formal lessons in moral 
science. With some there is too much preaching,—too 
little correct practice. There is a fit time and place and 
manner in which to say and do things for the heart’s goog. 
Precisely when, where and how these may occur, I can not 
tell_—nor can any one. They must depend upon circum- 
stances, and these can be best known by the teacher. It may 
be at the opening of the school, during some recitation, on 
the play-ground, or after the close of school. It may be 
when God speaks in the thunder, smiles in the flowers, and 
blesses in the bounteous fruits. It may be in the school 
room, by the way-side, or in the grove. At any time, in any 
place, and in many ways, there may ‘be opportunities for 
reaching the heart by the “still, small voice,” uttered in 
tones of kindness and love. Seek the opportunities, and 
improve them. 

If, however, the teacher would succeed in making any 
true and enduring impressions, she must herself be as a 
“ living epistle,” not only read, but felt by her pupils. What 
she would have them become, she must be,—a bright and 
consistent example of all that is lovely and truthful. She 
must not merely point to the right, but /ead the way, and 
by her own cheering words and kiadly acts /ure the “little 
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ones” to follow her. She can not force them to be good; 
she can not scold them into the true path, and keep them 
there. 
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[We find the following article in the Towa School Journal for 
which it was recently written by Horace Greeley. It contains sug- 
gestive hints of much value——Res. Ep.] 

Allow me to suggest some particulars in which the ordin- 
ary course of study in ourcommon schools seems to me sus- 
ceptible of decided improvement. They are: 

I. Too much time is usually given to Mathematics. I 
do not say that a knowledge even of Algebra may not be 

-worth having; I do say that it is dearly purchased at the cost 
of ignorance of Chemistry or Geology. A very moderate 
and rudimentary proficiency in Arithmetic is all that youth 
ean afford to acquire until they shall have mastered those 
sciences which underlie all the processes of Industry, all the 
Arts conducive to the efficiency and usefulness of their lives, 

If. Our Readers are apt to be made up of lessons little 
calculated to imbue a child’s mind with useful ideas, with 
practical knowledge. They bear little relation to the toils 
and struggles which make up the lives of the great majority. 

Ill. The vital truth that all our faculties—physical as 
well as mental—require development and training, is not ad- 
equately considered in our school exercises. The child is not 
taught that the ready and apt use of his limbs is as much a part 
of education as the choice and right use of words, Certainly, 
I do not forget that many things proper to be learned are to 
be learned elsewhere than in the school room ; but how many 
children are taught in school that the boy or girl who has 
acquired the art of swimming is, in an important sense, bet- 
ter educated than one who has not? 

What J would, with deference, propose, by way of improve- 
ment of our school processes, is substantially as-follows: 
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I. The first-class reader to be a compendium of facts of 
universal interest. Let it treat directly and pleasingly of 
farming, the mechanic arts, and household economy, and 
embody the fruits of the latest discoveries and improvements 
which bear on each, with allusions to or statements of the 
scientific principles of truths which have rendered those im- 
provements feasible, those discoveries enevitable. In pro- 
cess of time, reading-books for second and even third classes 
might be added, based on the same general idea, but adapted 
to less developed minds. 

IJ. Let Chemistry and Geology supplant, or at least pre- 
cede Arithmetic (beyond the four simple rules), Geography 
and“even Grammar, where it is not deemed advisable to pros- 
ecute these diverse studies simultaneously. 

In proposing this, I do not forget that words are the 
tools of the educator and his pupil,—that a certain familiar. 
ity with signs and terms must precede and render possible * 
the acquirement of facts and ideas. I only insist that imple- 
ments should be acquired only to be used—only because 
they are to be used, and to the extent of the use required and 
anticipated. Letters, words, phrases, definitions, modes of 
expression, grammar, rhetoric, mathematics, are but means 
to an end, and that end is the mastery of useful facts and 
ideas. ‘The farmer who should devote all his means to buy- 
ing implements, and so have no land whereon to employ, no 
time wherein to use them, would aptly parallel that mode of 
education which fills the mind with symbols, with terms and 
with equations, but leaves it empty of those truths which 
cause corn to grow and change deserts into gardens. 

III. ‘The noblest office of the Teacher is that of an awak- 
ener of dormant mental power. Here is no art to be taught, 
because minds and circumstances are alike so diverse that no 
one can foresee what may be apt and timely in a particular 
school on a particular occasion. Yet I will venture to sug- 
gest a few question which (or the like of which) a teacher 
might find occasion to ask his pupils, requiring each to give 
the matter a night’s thought and study, and then render a 
verbal or written solution : 
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1. By what changes, within our own means, might this 
school-house be rendered more conducive to the health, com- 
fort, and intellectual progress of its inmates? 

2. In what localities might trees be planted around it, with- 
our trespass on individual rights, so as to render it more at- 
tractive and agreeable ? 

8. How should such trees be planted to insure their living 
and thriving? and where could we obtain such trees if we 
chose to plant them ourselves? Is it not our duty and should 
it not be our pleasure so to plant them? 

4, What chemical changes of substance or arrangement 
are undergone by an apple, whereby it becomes wholesome 
when, ripe, though noxious and dangerous when green or 
immature? 

5. Is there any moral lesson taught by this change touch- 
ing the government,.restraint, and gratification of our appe- 
tites? If any, what? , 

I suggest these merely as samples: the teacher can multi- 
ply and vary them to infinity. Each lesson mastered, each 
truth acquired, by any class, should at once form the basis 
of a question whereby it is reduced to practice, and its utility 
as a help to industrial or other beneficent effort demonstrated. 
Ithink every school should be resolved, for at least half an 
hour each day, into a Committee of the Whole, with the 
teacher as chairman, (though it may be expedient at times 
to invest some pupil with that responsibility,) and, a topic 
being announced, each pupil should be encouraged and in- 
cited to express freely his own ideas thereon,: each in turn 
being expected to make a suggestion. I apprehend that a 
problem thus treated, a solution thus reached would remain 
impressed on most minds, long after a lesson conned in si- 
lence and recited mechanically, had been forgotten. 


Humsotnpr said ten years ago, “governments, religion, property, 
books, are nothing but the scaffolding to educate a man. Earth 
holds up to her Master no fruit but the finished man. Education is 
the only interest worthy the deep, controlling anxiety of the thought- 
ful man.” 

Vou. VIL 6 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


No question is more perplexing, to the young teacher, 

than the constantly recurring one,—“ How shall I govern?” 
Most of the failures in schools arise from the want of skill 
or firmness in management. Where one teacher fails in im- 
parting tolerable instruction, ten totally fail in secuting obe- 
dience. The causes of failure are various, and need not 
here be fully discussed. The want of parental government 
may be the prime cause, but there are teachers who would 
fail to secure permanent good order even among well trained 
children. The object of this article is to give a few hints, 
which may be of service to those who are anxious to im- 
prove. 
One important thing to be acquired, is the power of self- 
government. He who governs others well must well govern 
himself. No language can over-state the injury often done’ 
to a school by a passionate, violent teacher whose temper 
blazes out, like powder, at every spark of provocation, and 
sweeps all barriers of reason before it. The battle is fre- 
quently to be fought out within, which is to decide what 
shall rule the school. Anger must not be allowed to show 
itself. However strong the provocation, however just the 
indignation, it must be controlled, and neither the voice nor 
_ the eye should magifest what is going on within. The 
voice tremulous with anger, the eye flaming with rage, the 
lip livid with passion, are things which are not to be exhibit 
ed by a teacher. Of course, this self-control is not acquired 
without effort, but it certainly is as important as a knowl- 
edge of text-books. Many teachers only try to govern when 
thoroughly provoked, and the consequence is, that anger be- 
gets anger, and the offender is ready and anxious to repeat 
the offense whenever a chance occurs. 

Government by the hand and eye will be found more ef_i- 
cient and serviceable than by the voice. When a teacher 
from his rostrum thunders out, “Silence there;” “ Must 
have less noise ;” and in so doing, makes noise enough to 
drown all the rest, the immediate.effect and general influence 
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is productive of no good. Nothing is more effectual in se- 
euring silence than very quiet movements and words on the 
part of the teacher. The power of silence is never fully re- 
alized by many. The raised hand, the finger on the lip, the 
steady, firm, reproving look will hush a turbulent school, in 
the majority of instances. The power of the eye can be 
made almost the chief power in school management. Phy- 
sicians manage the insane by it, and it certainly can infla- 
ence a mind in its normal condition. A school carefully and 
constantly watched will be a more orderly school than one 
left to itself a great part of the time. Not that it is neces- 
sary to comment upon, or even seem to notice everything 
that occurs. But a teacher’s eye must be upon the pupils, 
Wherever a teacher habitually keeps his attention so closely 
upon a matter in hand, a recitation, a problem, or a question 
of any kind, that he does not command the school-room 
with the eye, and very frequently see what every pupil is 
doing, he is liable to lose his control. Children will be play- 
ful, sometimes mischievous, and if unwatched and uncheck- 
ed at first, that which begins in sport may end in open 
resistance. And often when a roguish urchin is plotting 
mischief and beginning to calculate the chances of a frolic 
undetected, the consciousness of a watching eye, reading 
his plans, is enough to cut him short in the midst of his 
scheme. But if the teacher’s eye is seldom directed to cer- 
tain quarters of the school-room, and if, when it turns by 
chance, in the direction of the scholar, it only aims at va. 
cancy, and has no definite expression in it of attention to 
what is going on, the pupil feels secure that he may “carry 
on” without molestation. Yet some teachers who complain 
that they have scholars who are mischievous, will deliberate- 
ly choose a position where they cannot see many of the 
pupils—perhaps turn the back to the whole school and 
plunge into the depths of a problem, while all the pupils 
hold high carnival around them, and soon cdme to regard it 
of no consequence whether or not the teacher sees them. 

Nor must the teacher be unmindful of the influence which 
the expression of the eye has upon the character of the 
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school. If the mischievous urchin sees that the teacher is 
amused by a comical prank, he will study to do something 
ludicrous, knowing that thus he will gain a half sympathy 
and escape any serious consequences. So if anger be quick- 
ly manifested in the eye, there are always children who de- 
light in seeing a teacher in a passion, and delight in rousing 
the evil feeling. A teacher is daily read by his pupils more 
thoroughly than any of their books are read, and needs to be 
on his guard that they read nothing in him to lead them 
astray. 

Perhaps nothing will better serve a teacher in governing, 
than a firm resolve fo govern. Enter the school-room with 
the mind fully made up to be obeyed and the scholars will 
soon find it out. It is not necessary to tell the school that 
you will be obeyed; they will find that out for themselves. 
Let obedience and good order come first, and other good 
things will be likely to follow. And in some schools, if a 
teacher does nothing for half the term, except to enforce 
obedience, he does a good work and earns his money well. 
When the school fully understand that the recitations will 
not go on without good order, that all school work will be 
suspended till this is secured, they will generally try to be 
orderly. Many teachers fail from faint-heartedness and 
irresolution —N. H. Journal of Education. 


DRAWING. 


WE have long felt that more prominence should be given 
to the subject of drawing in our systems of public instrac- 
tion. Until within a few years it has been entirely ignored 
and even now it is in the mass of our schools. Arithmetic, 
Geography, Grammar and otlier branches have so engrossed 
the attention that drawing has been overlooked as a useless 
or unimportang branch. This has been wrong. If we judge 
of things on the scale of utility we shall attach great impor- 
tance to the subject under consideration. A knowledge of 
drawing may prove a source of profit as well as~usefulness. 
A mechanic who understands the principles of drawing and 
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posesses the ability to draft plans, etc., will, otherthings being 
equal, succeed far better than one ignorant on these points. 
This knowledge will prove to him a power. It will give 
him an influence of the right kind. It will elevate him as a 
man and increase his compensation as a workman. And 
yet how few, comparatively, of our mechanics have any true 
knowledge and skill in this direction? How large the num- 
ber of those who labor at great disadvantage, their lives 
long, from a want of a practical knowledge of sketching 
and drafting. 

Bat it is not to the mechanic alone that this subject is im- 
portant. It may be made available and valuable to all 
classes in the community. To the farmer, the merchant, the 
lawyer, the doctor, the clergyman, and the teacher, a khowl- 
edge of drawing will prove highly beneficial. To the ladies, 
too, it will prove an accomplishment and a utility. Then 
why should not this branch receive more attention in our 
schools? Even into our primary school it may be profitably 
introduced,—and much of the time which now, too often, 
“runs to waste” in these schools might be very pleasantly 
and beneficially devoted to appropriate drawing lessons. Of 
course these exercises should be very plain and simple. The 
main point should be to cultivate habits of accuracy and pre- 
cision. Let pupils be required to practice on straight lines 
of different lengths, until they shall be able to draw a line 
one, three, six or twelve inches long with a good degree of 
correctness. Squares, oblongs, circles, semicircles, triangles, 
&ec., may each, in turn, constitute lessons. Straight lines, 
parrallel, convergent, divergent, horizontal, perpendicular and 
oblique may be considered—the aim being constantly at ac- 
curacy and thoroughness. 

We are glad to know that the attention of educators is 
turning to this subject. At the request of the School Com- 
mittee of Boston, Mr. Philbrick, the superintendent of schools, 
has prepared a set of Tablets which are admirably adapted 
for the use of primary and intermediate schools. With the 
right use of these by a good teacher a school will make 
more true progress in a single month, without the use of a 
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book, than is ordinarily made in a whole term with the book 
and without the Tablets,—and at the same time many valu- 
able lessons in drawing may be learnt. 

Drawing exercises commenced in the primary should be 
continued in higher schools, so that pupils on leaving school 
may possess a fair knowledge of the subject. 

Our attention was particularly called to this subject on 
learning that Prof. Bail, an accomplished teacher of drawing, 
was accustomed to meet classes of mechanics for the pur- - 
pose of giving them lessons in practical drawing. If these 
lessons had been given in the schools, as they should have been, 
how much of time and expense would have been saved and how 
much of power and influence would have been secured! 

THe Board of Education in the city of New Haven have 
recently, as we learn with pleasure, made provision for in- 
struction in drawing in the schools under their charge, and 
after a careful examination of various systems, now before 
the public, they selected the excellent one of Prof. Bail for use 
in the schools. Wedoubt not that the results of this action 
will prove highly satisfactory, and we hope others will imitate 
the example thus set. 
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Pacha, 
Pacificator, 
Pageantry, 
Pagoda, 
Pelanqui n, 
Pantomime, 
Panorama, 
Papyrus, 
Parachute, 
Parabola, 
Parallclopiped, 
Parent, 
Parterre, 
Partisan, 
Patent, 
Patron, 
Pedal, 


Pedant, 
Pensile, 
Peroration, 
Pestle, 
Petal, 
Petit, 
Phthisic, 
Pique, 
Pincers, 
Plagiary, 
Plaid, 4 
Plait, 
Plateau, 
Pneumatics, 
Poignancy, 
Porpoise, 
Preface, 


Precedent, (adj’v.} 
Precedent, (noun.) 
Predatory, 
Prelate, 

Prelacy, 

Prelude, (noun.) 
Prelude, (verb.) 
Presentation, 
Preside, 

Pretty, 

Prism, 

Pristine, 
Proceeds, (noun.) 
Produce, (verb.) 
Profile, 

Profuse, 
Prohibition, 





The Use of the Dictionary. 


Promenade, Protestation, Pyramidal, 
Propitiate, - Puerile, Pyrites- 
Protege, Pumpkin, 

Norte.—It will prove an interesting and profitable exercise for scholars to il- 
justrate the meaning or use of these words by incorporating them into brief 
seritences, a few at a time, as follows: “It is said that the Pachas in Turkey 
exercise an oppressive authority in the provinces under their care.” “John 
was always a pacificator among his associates. No pageanty attended his 
entrance into the town.” To the mind of the earnest teacher sundry ques- 
tions will be suggested in relation to many of these words and a few may be 
profitably selected at a time as the bases of Object Lessons. 


THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY. 


Ir would be well if more use were made of the dictionary 
in our shools, though we are glad to believe that increased 
attention is given to it from year to year. Within the last 
two years many of the districts of the State have furnished 
their schools with a copy of Webster’s excellent unabridged 
dictionary, and in some schools, we have been assured that 
pupils make frequent reference to its pages. 

The table of synonyms, in the late edition, will be found 
highly useful in schools, and is in itself, worth the cost of 
the book to any school which will use it. Scholars should 
early learn to discriminate between words which have sim- 
ilar shades of meaning, without being precisely synonymous. 
Of sevgral words, of somewhat similar import, we shall 
find that one is really better adapted to a particular place 
than others, and they will become the most expressive and 
forcible writers who learn to use “ the right word in the right 
place.” If we examine the writings of Webster, Everett and 
others, we shall find that much of their power, as writers, has 
consisted in their choice of words. It will be found that 
they have not only selected a good word, but the best and 
most expressive one for the place in which it is used. 

If teachers will name three or four of the words which are 
regarded as of synonymous import, and spend a few minutes 
in explaining the shades of difference, and subsequently re- 
quest the pupils to incorporate these words into sentences 
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illustrating their use, the results would be very satisfactory. 
For example: let us take the words, adjacent, adjoining, con- 
tiguous. By referring to Webster, we shall learn that though 
there are resemblances, there are also shades of difference. If 
a scholar has had his attention called to these and been made 
to see the peculiar signification of each, he may write as fol- 
lows: “The house was adjacent to the Railroad.” “The 
man’s farm was adjoining my father’s.” “The two fields 
were contiguous.” By interchanging the italicised words, let 
the modification of the sense be pointed out, and thus teach 
which is the best word for designating a particular relative 
position. 

We recently witnessed an exercise like this: An intelli- 
gent teacher stood at the blackboard in front of a class of 
pupils, and asked them to name words which had some shades 
of meaning similar to the word see. In less than three min- 
utes he had written the following words as named by mem- 
bers of the class: 

Observe, look, behold, view, descry, spy, gaze, stare, watch, 
notice, perceive, discern, examine, scrutinize, investigate, dis- 
cover, glance. How profitably an hour might be spent in giv- 
ing sentences which will illustrate the right use of these 
words, and then by interchanging, show that they may not 
safely be taken for use at random because they have shades 
of resemblance. 

Teacher, have you a dictionary in your school? If not, 
be sure to obtain a copy and use it. Your more a@vanced 
pupils may derive great benefit from lessons like those we 
have suggested. 





For the Common School Journal. 
TEACHERS SHOULD BE GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. 


Don’ start, polite reader, and turn away from what 
I have to say, with the impatient question, “ Why will 
people persist in repeating what every body knows?” 
There are those who sadly need the truth of this statement 
impressed upon their minds, for there are not a few individ- 
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uals engaged in our prefession, who habitually fail to show 
any practical recognition of the axiom that Teachers should 
be ladies and gentlemen. 

Have you never been pained to meet instructors of youth 
whose rude manners, slovenly appearance or coarse language, 
caused you a feeling of real sorrow? Did your cheek never 
burn to hear some self-important, opinionated pedagogue 
presume upon his office, and boldly assert his own peculiar 
views, taking a “lion’s share” in conversation, on occasions 
where real merit would gladly have acted the part of a 
quiet listener? Were you never disgusted with the careless 
arrangement of attire, the utter disregard of all rules of toilet 
propriety which characterize some persons who have long 
borne the name of teacher, and who would accuse you ofa 
wicked scandal should you hint the least doubt concerning 
their claim to the title, “ lady ?” 

There are teachers who do more injury by their conduct 
among men, out of the school-room, than can possibly be 
counteracted by their most earnest efforts there, and who, by 
their example, impede the progress of true id€as in the pub- 
lic mind far more than it could be advanced by a series of 
popular lectures on the dignity of the teacher’s office. 

On the other hand, there are those whose gentle manners 
and true politeness help to make our profession what it ought. 
to be, and who thereby prove themselves a blessing to our 
cause. Let us hope that the number of the former may 
grow “small by degrees and beautifully less,” while the ranks 
of the latter swell till the host be reckoned as “ legion.” . 

But in the school-room, his peculiar field, there is especial 
need that the teacher show himself truly polite. His obliga- 
tion, in this respect, is obviously not lessened, but increased 
by the intimate relation which exists between himself and 
his pupils, 7 

Some time since, I met the teacher of a large public school 
at asocial gathering. I observed no lack of good breeding 
or anything inconsistent with gentlemanly deportment, and 
was the more surprised at the scene I witnessed, when I vis- 
ited his school the following day. I entered his depart- 
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ment during a general writing ex@tcise. His Assistant, a 
young woman whom I knew to be a lady at all times, was 
passing about the room, examining the books and correcting 
faults. The room was quite warm, and the heat made it- 
self evident in the burning cheeks of some of the scholars, 
Miss probably noticed this, and passing to the center 
of the room, she closed the register. 

Mr. was perfectly aware of her movement, and my 
surprise may be imagined, when I saw him stalk deliberately 
across the room, the moment she turned to her employment, 
and open the register, at the same time giving her a look 
which plainly said, “Jam master here!” Some of the schol- 
ars smiled, while Miss blushed painfully, and bent 
closely over a blotted book. 

Shortly after, a recess occurred, during which a boy stepped 
over one of the benches in an uncouth way, when Mr. —— 
called out loudly, “Ho! youJim Stokes! don’t cut any more 
of your calf-capers here, if you know what’s good for your 
health !” 

I left that school-room inwardly praying, “ Heaven deliver 
us from teachers who are guilty of such rudeness to their 
Assistants, and who rebuke their pupils in terms utterly unfit 
for the drawing-room !” 

Teachers are constant preachers, and it will do no harm 
for each one to ask himself seriously, “ Am J a gentleman in 
my school-room ?”, . 


J. G. E. 





STORY FOR YOUTH. 


SEEK THE HAPPINESS OF OTHERS. 


A youne man of eighteey or twenty, a student in a uni- 
versity, took a walk one day with a professor, who was com- 
monly called the student’s friend, such was his kindness to the 
young men it was his office to instruct. While they were 
walking together, and the professor was seeking to lead the 
conversation to grave subjects, they saw a pair of old shoes 
lying in their path, which they supposed to belong to a poor 
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man who was at work close by, and.who had nearly finished 
his day’s task. 

The young student turned to the Professor, saying, “ Let 
us play the man a trick ; we will hide his shoes, and conceal 
ourselves behind those bushes, and watch his perplexity when 
he can not find them.” “ My dear friend,” answered the 
Professor, “ we must never amuse ourselves at the expense of 
the poor. But you are rich, and you may give yourself a 
much greater pleasure by means of this poor man. Puta 
dollar into each shoe, and then we will hide ourselves.” 

The student did so, and then placed himself, with the Pro- 
fessor, behind the bushes close by, through which they could 
easily watch the laborer, and see whatever wonder or joy he 
might express. The poor man had soon finished his work, 
and came across the field to the path, where he had left his 
coat and shoes. While he put on the coat, he slipped one 
foot into one of his shoes; but, feeling something hard, he 
stooped down and found the dollar. Astonishment and won- 
der were seen upon his countenance. He gazed upon the 
dollar, turned it round, and looked again and again; then he 
looked around him on all sides, but could see no one. 

Now he put the money in his pocket, and proceeded to put 
on the other shoe ; but how great his surprise when he found 
the other dollar! His feelings overcame him; he saw that 
the money wasa present; and he fell upon his knees, looked 
up to heaven, and uttered a loud fervent thanksgiving, in 
which he spoke of his wife-sick and helpless, and his children 
without bread, whom this timely bounty from some unknown 
hand would save from perishing. 

The young man stood there deeply affected, and tears filled 
hiseyes. “Now,” said the Professor, “are you not much 
better pleased than if you had played your intended trick ?” 
*O, dearest sir,” answered the youth, “ you have taught me 
alesson now that I will never forget! I feel now the truth 
of the words, which I never before understood, ‘ It is better to 
give than to receive. We should never approach the poor 
but with the wish to do them good.”—From the German. 
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LOCALE AND PERSONAL. 


Higcanum. A very neat and well furnished school house has 
been erected here during the last year, and in it we found a well or- 
dered school under the charge of Mr. Johnson. We are very sorry, 
however, that the two districts at this place could not have united and 
thus formed a school of two grades. The best interests of both dis- 
tricts would have been greatly promoted thereby. 


New Lonpon. We learn, with pleasure, that the teachers of this 
city have organized themselves into an Association for mutual and 
professional improvement. Such Associations are always productive 
of good. We wish our New London friends much benefit from this 
source. ‘ ; 

We regret to learn that our esteemed friend, Mr. Jerinings, princi- 
pal of the High School, was recently seriously injured by the burst 
ing of a copper retort with which he was performing some chemical 
experiment. A part of the retort passed through the ceiling and out 
through the roof, just grazing the head of Mr. Jennings in its passage. 
A slight deviation in its course would have proved fatal in its conse- 
quences. We are happy to learn that Mr. J. is recovering and will 
soon be able to resume his duties. 


Norwatk. We learn that the graded Schools of Norwalk and 
South Norwalk are in a highly satisfactory condition. The former is 
under the charge of L. L. Camp, Esq., and the latter of Rev. Mr, 
Bradley. The annual examination of the former took place recently 
and proved exceedingly creditable to the teachers and pupils and 
gratifying to the parents and citizens. 


Teacuers Institute.—The Institute for Tolland County will be 
held at Vernon Center and commence Monday evening, March 26th. 

There will also be one at East Haddam Middlesex County, in 
April or May, of which due notice will be given hereafter. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

In our last we gave the names of the ten towns from which we re- 
ceived the largest number of subscribers. A few changes have been 
made since. The list from New Britain has been increased to 56 
and that from New Haven to 54. There has not been a single dis- 
continuance in either of these places. In Hartford our present num- 
ber is 16, and not 25 as last reported. . 

A friend has requested us to give the number of teachers in the 
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several places named, and We may be able to do so in our next. We 
would simply say that if one half of the teachers of the state were 
subscribers to the Journal it would not lack for support. 

Meriden deserves special notice. There are here thirteen districts 
in which 21 teachers are employed. Of these, 17 are subscribers to 
the Journal,—and, what is more, every one received a receipted bill 
with the first number. In Meriden and New Britain the number of 
subscribers exceed the number of teachers. In Meriden, Mr. J. C. 
Howard, the efficient Principal of the graded school, and a member 
of the Board of School Visitors has taken a special interest in the 
Journal and sent in 14 new names. Will not other School Visitors 
and teachers imitate the example of Mr. Howard? A few such 
friends will do a most acceptable work for the Journal. 

Every teacher in the Eaton, Hillhouse, Webster, and we believe 
the Dixwell, schools in New Haven, is a subscriber to the Journal. 
While we have much that is encouraging we hope our friends will 
not slacken their efforts to extend the circulation of the Journal and 
place it on a sure and independent foundation. 





‘State NorMau SCHOOL. 


The next term of the State Normal School will commence on the 
1lth of April, and continue fourteen weeks. Applicants for admis~ 
sion to the school should forward their names to the subscriber at New 
Britain before the first of April. Board will be provided for such as 
make request for the same. All members of the school are now 
required to be present at the commencement of the term, and contin- 
ue through at least one term unless excused to teach. 

The eleventh Anniversary of the school will occur on the 18th of 
July. 

The Autumn term will commence on the 19th of September, and 
continue till the 21st of December. 


: DAVID N. CAMP. 
New Britain, Feb. 10th, 180. 





Sewinc Macuines.—If Sewing Machines are truly useful and 
labor-saving, as we believe all will admit, we have thought that the 
use of them should be taught to young ladies in our high and normal 
schools. We do not mean that one of these machines should be 
bodily brought into the school room and used in presence of the en- 
tire school, but that one should be owned by the school and that some 
competent person should be employed an hour daily, for a few weeks, 
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or as long as may be necessary, to give gp the ladies of the gradua. 
ting class suitable instruction in the use of the machine. This could 
be done at a very trifling expense, and the knowledge thus imparted 
might prove highly valuable in many ways. One member of the 
class might suitably qualify herself to instruct the others, so that nei- 
ther the regular teachers nor exercises of the school need be, in any 
way, interfered with. The knowledge thus acquired would become 
of the addenda class, and not as a substitute for some other lesson. 
Our attention was called to this subject by the following remarks 
from Prof. Phelps, Principal of the New Jersey Normal school, in 
which it seems the experiment has actually been tried. 

“Respecting the success attending the introduction of the Sewing 
Machine of the Wheeler & Wilson Mfg. Co. intothe Normal school, 
I would say that in many respects the plan has been highly success- 
ful. It has awakened a deep interest on the part of our young ladies 
in the application of scientific principles to the arts of life. It has 
opened up to them a new field for the exercise of their activity ina 
most pleasant and profitable way. It has tended to popularize labor 
by making it pleasant and attractive. Only a very small minority 
of those who have received instruction and practice in the use of the 
machine had ever before worked with one, and the exercise has been 
a great novelty as well as a great pleasure. One hour daily is devo- 
ted to the work. Each member of our graduating class is required 
to devote this amount of time to it, under the guidance of a teacher, 
Besides being a great source of improvement in an educational sense, 
I think it has popularized those labor and life saving devices with a 
class of persons who would otherwise have been slow to comprehend 
and appreciate their value.” 

At an annual public examination of this school, held in Trenton, a 
young lady explained the mechanical principles of the Sewing Ma- 
chine, its mode of operation, and illustrated, by diagrams upon the 
blackboard, the various stitches made by Sewing Machines, and ex- 
plained their merits and demerits. ‘This exercise was received with 
great favor by a large and intelligent audience. 

And why not learn the music of the useful sewing machine as well 
as that of the piano and melodeon? Might not such lessons prove : 
useful to a whole community ? 


ApoLoey.—Owing to the ill health and pressing duties of Prof. 
Dowd, who was to edit this number, the duty has necessarily devolved 
upon the Resident Editor, who has endeavored to perform it as well 
as he could under the circumstances. 

The April No. will be edited by D. C. Gilman, Esq., of New 
Haven. 
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Marne.— We learn that E. P. Weston, Esq., late and for many years 
Principal of Gorham Seminary, has been appointed Superintendent 
of the schools of Maine, in place of Mr. Dunnell, resigned. We 
think this is a good appointment, and we are the more pleased with it 
because it recognizes the claims of teachers. We believe that such 
appointments of right belong to teachers and those who have had an 
extensive experience in teaching. The sure way to elevate the pro- 
fession of teaching is to elevate to such offices those who have proved 
themselves worthy. It is too late in the day to make situations of 
this kind mere stepping-stones to some other situation, or to make 
them offices of political preferment. We say decidedly that all such 
offices should be given to those who have, by long and successful ex- 
perience, shown that they are competent to manage for the practical 
operation of a school system, and hence we rejoice in the appoint- 
ment under consideration. Mr. Weston isa gentleman and a scholar, 
and his practical knowledge of teaching will give him a peculiar 
power of the right kind. We wish him much success. 





For Parents.—Be very vigilant over thy child in the April of 
his understanding, lest the frosts of May nip his blossoms. While 
he is a tender twig, straighten him; whilst he is a new vessel, season 
him; such as thou makest him, such commonly shalt thou find him. 
Let his first lesson be obedience, and his second shall be what thou wilt. 
Give him education in good letters, to the utmost of thy ability and his 
capacity. Season his youth with the love of his Creator, and make 
the fear of his God the beginning of his knowledge. If he have an 
active spirit, rather rectify than curb it; but reckon idleness among 
his chiefest faults. As his judgment ripens, observe his inclination, 
and tender him a calling that shall not cross it. Forced marriages 
and callings seldom prosper. Show him both the mow and the 
plough; and prepare him as well for the danger of the skirmish, as 
possess him with the honor of the prize—Francis Quarles’ Maxims, 
1630. 


“If in instructing a child, you are vexed with it for want of adroit- 
hess, try, if you have never tried before, to write with your left hand, 
and remember that a child 7s all left hand.” 
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ELEMENTARY ANATOMY AND PuystoLoey, for Colleges, Academies and Schools. 
By Edward Hitchcock, D. D., late President of Amherst College, and Edward 

itchcock, Jr., M. D., Teacher in Williston Seminary. New York: Ivison, Phin- 
ney & Co. 12mo. 441 pp. 

We have examined this book with pleasure and profit, and we believe no one can 
read it without deriving benefit from it. It treats of an important subject in a clear 
and interesting manner, and will, we hope, do something towards securing attention 
to the much neglected study of Physiology. The names of the authors of this book 
are a sufficient guaranty of the soundness of the views given in its pages, and we con- 
fidently commend it to teachers and parents, and should be glad if a copy could be 
owned and perused by every household in our land. The book is well printed and 
copiously illustrated. 

WELp’s ProGreEssIVE ENGLISH GRAMMAR; illustrated with copious exercises in 
Analysis, Parsing and Composition, adapted to Schools and Academies. By Allen 
H. Weld, A. M. 

Many years ago Mr. Weld’s Grammar first made its appearance. It was well 
received and extensively used. The present revised edition is edited by G. P. 
Quackenboss, an experienced and successful teacher. It is one of the best of the 
numerous Grammars now before the public, and we commend it to the attention of 
teachers and schoo] committees. It is published by Brown, Taggard & Chase, Bos- 
ton. (See Advertisement.) 

Brsce History: a text-book for Schools and Families. By Sarah R. Hanna, Prin- 
cipal of the Female Seminary, Washington, Pa. 12mo. 290 pp. New York: A.S. 
Barnes & Burr. 

For schools, families and Sabbath schools, this will be found a valuable work, and 
if it shall prove instrumental in awakening more interest in ,the study of the Scrip- 
tures, it will prove a blessing indeed. Its lessons are confined to the Old Testament, 
and the several subjects are treated in a plain and familiar manner. We believe no 
one can study it or read it without having clearer and more exalted views of the Book 
of books and its Author. 

Primary ScHoo.t TABLETS.—Don’t fail to read the description of the Boston Pri- 
mary School Tablets, to be found in our advertising pages, and having read tlie same, 
don’t fail to procure a set for the use of your school. It will be a good investment. 
They may be had of J. O. Hurlburt, 280 Main St., Hartford, 


WE would call attention to the Advertisements in the present number, including 
those of most of the prominent Booksellers of Boston. 
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